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By LEONORE FLEISCHER 

A JOKE IS GOING AROUND the book business ■ 
now: If you’re busted for crime in high places 
and allowed one phone call, don’t call your lawyer, 
call your agent. Once they yelled “Get me Giesler” — 
now it’s “Get me Swifty Lazar.” 

In the fall of 1974, Howard Kaminsky, president of 
Warner books, a mass-market paperback house, an- 
nounced to his employees that he had just signed a 
deal with former president Richard M. Nixon for 
the worldwide publishing rights to Nixon’s mem- 
oirs. Our reaction (I was an editor at Warner then) 
was swift, virtually unanimous and outraged. Nixon 
had ripped off every mam, woman and child in 
.America, we shrieked, he’d come away scot-free 
with a pardon, and now we, Warner Books, were 
giving him money? 

When the actual advance leaked put, outrage 
turned to anguish. This sum, a breathtaking $2 mil- 
lion, was denied vigorously for months, but the de- 
nials died down eventually and the figure passed 
unchallenged into the history books and is now ac- 
knowledged as “substantially correct.” Two million 
dollars for Nixon? When Warner had acquired AU, 
the President’s Men fop-reprint, it had shelled out a 
mere $1 million— should crime pay twice as much as 
the uncovering of crime? 
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What’s more, our colleagues at 
other houses couldn't resist. All day 
long, our telephones ‘would tinkle 
with angry, gleeful taunts: “He’ll 
never .write the book, you know, he’ll 
take the money and run.” Of, “He’ll 
never live to write that book. He’s 
dying of phlebitis, and he’s got only 
weeks.” Or, “How could you let it 
happen?” As though any of us car- 
ried the muscle to stop it. We Warner 
liberals had fallen on hard times, un- 
convinced by Kaminsky’s arguments 
that the book would have validity as 
a historical document and that 
Warner would not take a bath. 

Thus we found ourselves in the 
schizoid position of having to defend 
to the outside world, out of loyalty to 
the house and to Howard, a purchase 
that most of us personally condem- 
ned and repudiated. We walked 
around for weeks with reproachful 
eyes, while Kaminsky lost some of his 
characteristic ebullience and devel- 
oped certain defensive postures and 
utterances, almost reminiscent of 
RMN himself. 

How come the company that 
bought the book — Warner— was not 
the company that first published it? 
Also, how come a mass-market paper- 
back house and not a well-known 
hardcover house acquired the Nixon 
memoirs in the first place? 

“In August of 1974,” remembers 
Howard Kaminsky, “I was in the 
country for the weekend and Bill 
Sarnoff called me up there. [William 
Sarnoff is chairman of the board of 
Warner Books.] Frank Wells [presi- 
dent of Warner Brothersj had been 
chatting with Irving Paul “Swifty” 



Lazar and Lazar mentioned that he 
•was the agent for the Nixon mem- 
oirs. Wells phoned Sarnoff and Sar- 
noff called me — that was on Satur- 
day — and we hopped a plane to the 
coast on Sunday, had our first meet- 
ing with Lazar on Monday and had it 
all wrapped up by Tuesday evening. I 
didn’t get to meet Mr. Nixon until his 
birthday the following January, 
Super Bowl day. The contracts were 
very complicated and it took a couple 
of months for them to be executed 
and signed, so the announcement 
was postponed. We bought world-; 
wide publishing rights — hardcover, 
softcover, everything. 

“Mr. Nixon became very ill right 
after we signed him, and we were 
naturally very concerned. But thd 
contract stipulated that if anything 
happened to him, the material would 
be. ours and the family would help us 
put it together, so I always felt we’d 
have a book. The first thing I saw was 
a section of about 187 pages, dealing 
with his last weeks in office. I 
thought they were very moving, and 
I knew then that we were O.K.” ‘ 

Then began Warner’s campaign to’ 
lay the other publishing rights off for 
enough money to justify their enor- 
mous advance to the author. “The 
first important sale we made,” con- 
tinues Kaminsky, “was the deal with 
The New York Times syndicate — 
they became partners with us in 
some of the worldwide first serial 
rights. The deal with Grosset [Grosset 
& Dunlap are the publishers of the 
hardcover edition now on sale] was 
made about a year and a half ago. 
Robert Markel [editor-in-chief of 
Grosset & Dunlap] became editor of 



record for the memoirs, but they also 
had a couple of copy editors, David 
Frost [no relation] and Nancy 
Brooks, who lived out there, staying 
at the San Clemente Inn from July 
until March. Bernie "[Bernard Shir- 
Cliff, editor-in-chief of Warner 
Books] and I also went out, did a lot 
of reading, made suggested cuts, but 
the real editing was done by Gros- 
set’s Frank Gairnon, working inten- 
sively with the manuscript from be- 
ginning to end. 

“We’re selling the foreign rights 
very aggressively now because we 
have a book — we had nothing to 
show before.” So far, rights have 
been picked up by Alain Stanke in 
France, Teleboek in the Netherlands, 
and W. H. Allen in Great Britain. 
Rights have also been sold to Japan, 
and interestingly enough, there will 
be both an Arab-language and a 
Hebrew edition. 

“I never had any doubt that there 
would be a book,” states Howard Ka- 
minsky today. “The only thing that 
scared me at one time was Nixon’s 
health. The first draft was a million 
and a half words long, and we wound 
up publishing a book of 500,000 
words. And everything — names, 

dates — had to be checked and dou- 
ble-checked. He was sidetracked for 
a while by the Nixon-Frost inter- 
views and by legal problems, so it 
took about a year longer than I’d fi- 
gured. ... 

“I saw Mr. Nixon about four 
months ago, and he looked fine and 
felt fine.” Was he optimistic about 
the book, about its reception and the 
reviews? “He was . . . uh . . . 
guarded.” □ 




